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HISTORY OF LYING. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 


Union. Sold at the Depository, 47 Cornhill, 
Boston. 

[ EXTRACT. | 
Mother. Cannot you tell me of some persons 


mentioned in theBible, who were dreadfully pun- 
ished for lying. 

Eunice. Yes, mother. There was Ananias, 
with Sapphira, his wife. A great many of the 
first Christians sold every thing they had, and 
brought the money to the apostles. The rich and 
poor then lived as brethren, and fared» nearly 
alike. Ananias and Sapphira wished to be thought 
as good as other people; but they were not wil- 
ling to give up all they had. So they agreed to- 
gether to sell their lands; but to bring only a part 
of the price, and to keep the rest for themselves. 
Ananias brought part of the money, and laid it 
down at the apostles’ feet. But Peter asked him 
why Satan had filled his heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, and keep back part of the price of the land. 
For the Holy Spirit showed Peter all that Ana- 
nias and Sapphira had been planning together. 
— he had done speaking, Ananias fell down 

ead. 

Joseph. But, mother, Ananias did not tell the 
apostles that this was all he received for the land. 
He only laid down the money at their feet. How 
was this lying? 

Mother. He meant to deceive them in this way, 
and make them think it was all. By this you see 
that to deceive is lying in the sight of God. Ana- 
nias did not tell a lie in words; but he tried to de- 
ceive by his actions; and Peter called this lying. 
But what became of his wife? 

Eunice. She came in about three hours after- 
wards, and Peter asked her whether they sold the 
land forso much. Shetold them they did. Then 
Peter asked her how it was that they had agreed 
together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord; and told 
her that the feet of them that buried her husband 
were at the door, and should carry her out. Then 
she fell down dead, too. (See Picture.) 

Joseph. Mother, had’nt they a right to keep 
part of the price of the land? 

Mother. They had a right to keep all of it. 
But they tried to deceive the apostles, so as to 
have the credit of giving up all they had, and to 
live out of the common property, and yet keep 
back part of their own. 














Susan. But how was this lying to the Holy 
Ghost, mother? 
Mother. 


You know, my dear, that the Holy 
Ghost came upon the apostles on the day of Pen- 
tecost. They were inspired, so that they spoke 
the words of the Holy Ghost. ‘The Holy Ghost 
was in them; so, when they lied to them, they 
lied to God. This was a terrible punishment, and 
it shows how God hates lying. My dear children, 
be careful that you do not lie to the Holy Ghost. 
If you kneel down to pray, and say to God what 
you do not mean or feel in your heart, that is lying 
to him. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—WVo. VJ. 


Barnstasce, Jan. 1, 1834. 


My Dear E.—It is my privilege to behold the 
pleasant light of another morning, and though at 
a distance from my dear domestic circle, to wish 
you all a very happy new year. Another year 
with all its blessings and afflictions, its joys and 
sorrows, has fled, and its account sealed upto the 
final reckoning before the bar of God. In that 
little circle in which it is your privilege to live, 
you mourn the absence of one, whose smiling 
countenance and prattling tongue, enlivened and 
cheered your domestic scenes at the beginning of 
the year, now gone. Yes, a parent’s heart yet 
bleeds afresh at the recollection of unsealing and 
reading with agitated mind, the letter that bore 
the tidings that little J ; Whom he left in all 
the bloom of health and promise, was now cold 
and silent in the grave.—Alas! my dear E. how 
uncertain are all our earthly hopes. ‘‘So fades 
the lovely blooming flower.” 

The last year was closed by the good people of 
this place, with a sermon from James iv. 14, 
‘* For what is your life?” And surely we have 
been taught that it is even a vapor, that appeareth 
for a moment and then vanisheth away. What 
new scenes will open before us, before this year 
shall close, is known only to Him who declareth 
the end from the beginning.—To day we have 
had religious services in the Church, appropriate 
to the commencement of anew year.—It has been 
truly gratifying to me, to witness the numbers 
who have laid aside their worldly business, to go 
up to the house of God. What can be more ap- 
propriate, than to spend the first day of a new 
year in this holy manner? Most of the congrega- 
tion were strangers to me, but the spirit of their 
Pilgrim fathers, seemed to inspire their acts of 
devotion. May it be the commencement of a hap- 
py revival of religion in this place. 

A few days since, in company with Rev. Mr. 
P. I rode down upon the borders of the plantation 
of the Marshpee Indians, about eight miles from 
this place. —We met, and passed several of these 
children of the forest, on our way. Indeed I saw 
more of this ancient race during this excursion, 
than I ever saw in all my life before.—In passing 
the fork of roads, Mr. P. pointed out to me, sev- 
eral heaps of brush which are preserved in these 
places, by the Indians, as a kind of superstitious 
ceremony, to ward off evil spirits.—There are re- 
maining on the plantation, about three hundred 
natives, the remnants and surviving representa- 
tion of those once powerful and numerous tribes, 
who, for centuries, stood the sole and unmolested 
proprietors of the American Continent. This once 
noble, but now depressed and feeble race, are 
under the guardianship of the Commonwealth. 























Their lands are secured to their sole improvement, 
and their literary and religious privileges sustain- 
ed from the public funds. We dined with Rev. 
Mr. F., their worthy Pastor and teacher. A be- 
nevolent gentleman, by the name of Williams in 
England, left a legacy for the religious instruction 
of the Indians of North America, the income of 
which is devoted to the support of their religious 
teacher. They have houses of instruction and a 
commodious church, in which the first seats are 
occupied by the natives, the back seats by such of 
their white neighbors as are disposed to unite with 
them in religious worship. There are among 
them many pious praying Indians, but the great- 
est part, notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
instruct and christianize them, are given to idle- 
ness, improvidence, and whenever they can obtatn 
the means, tointemperance. Their numbers grad- 
ually decrease, as I was informed, and the pros 
pect is, that these few remnants of a mighty gen- 
eration of former days, will ere long dwindle away 
and become extinct. 

You are now, my dear E. rising into years of 
understanding. Let the dew of your youth be 
given to God, and may the close of this year now 
begun, if it finds you on earth, find you traveling 
on in wisdom ways, or if in another world, may 
your voice be raised in songs of Glory to God and 
the Lamb, which will never cease. 

With sincere affection, your absent Father, 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTERS FROM MR. BREWER.—No. III. 
Smyrna, Jan. 17, 1834, 

Dear Reapvers,—Shall I relate to you a little 
incident trifling in itself, but which interested my 
own feelings as I passed through the Turkish and 
Jewish quarters this morning? 

When opposite to a Jewish dwelling, I heard a 
cry of distress, and turning to see whence it pro- 
ceeded, I saw an aged and blind Jewess, making 
an ineffectual effort to rise from a door-step, 
where, I am afraid, she had not found the ‘‘ good 
Samaritan”’ welcome. Before I could satisfy 
myself as to the cause of her moaning, another 
blind Jewess, beggar like herself, and led along 
by a child, came and assisted her to stand up. I 
remained gazing at the scene for a few moments, 
and then could no longer forbear dropping into 
each of their withered hands a piece of money, 
telling them at the same time, it was ‘‘ froma 
Christian.”” The Jewish poor seldom find their 
way to the Frank quarter, and the surprise and 
joy which these distressed objects manifested, as 
they made out by feeling the amount, even of so 
small a sum, quite affected me. 

As I went on my way, I said within myself, this 
first poor woman is a striking emblem of the eon- 
dition of her whole people. They are blind, and 
there is no one to guide them; they are fallen, 
and there is no one to raise them up! And will 
you not, Dear Friends, have pity on them, and 
earnestly pray that the ‘‘ blindness which has hap- 
pened to Israel”? may be removed, and that ‘‘the 
Repairer of the breach and the Restorer of paths 
to dwell in,”? may 

Raise the fallen; cheer the faint; 
Heal the sick, and cure the blind.”’ 

Proceeding a little farther, I met an aged Turk, 
whose turban of green denoted that he claimed 
descent from Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. 
He was originally of tall, athletic form, and I re- 
membered to have seen him, when in his profes- 

on of public cryer, he strode with vigorous step 
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about our streets. But now, bent down with 
years, even ‘‘the grasshopper had become a bur- 
den,” and with his staff in one hand, while the 
other rested upon the arm of a little boy, perhaps 
his grand child, he slowly tottered along. 

Alas! grey headed Mussulman, I said within 
myself, how soon you must lie down in the grave, 
but oh that like Simeon of old, thy fading eye may 
‘*see the Lord’s Christ,” before it be forever 
quenched in darkness. 

In this quiet evening hour, as I sit in the midst 
of my family communing with you, and have dis- 
tinctly before me the image both of the infirm 
daughter of Abraham and of the venerable Turk, 
my heart is drawn forth to commend them to the 
grace of the Saviour, and to offer the same prayer 
as on passing them;—oh that God in his bound- 
less mercy, would manifest himself unto them, as 
he does not unto the world! 

In conclusion, I would add, before this meets 
your eyes, the former of these individuals will in 
all probability be laid in the grave; but the Emir 
follower of the Koran, may yet be a prisoner of 
hope. As you peruse these lines, fail not to in- 
tercede for his salvation and that of the thousands 
and millions of his race, who still believe in Ma- 
homet as a prophet of God. In the faith and hope 
of the gospel, Your sincere friend, 

Josian Brewer. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

Elizabeth Granby, and Charlotte Wilton were 
the daughters of respectable merchants in the 
town of A They attended the same school 
and as they lived in the same block of buildings 
they used to be together a great deal. It was not 
on account of any similarity in their dispositions 
that these little girls were intimate, for Elizabeth 
was very good natured, and obliging, while Char- 
lotte cared for no one but herself. But Elizabeth 





was the only girl who would associate with Char- | 


lotte, because she was so illnatured, and would at 
any time have exposed her to punishment if she 
could by that means clear herself. 

Elizabeth Granby had two younger sisters, 
Charlotte had three brothers, and one sister Fan- 
ny, who was so sickly that she could not attend 
school. Every body loved Fanny, she was so 
patient, and when she had to take any nauseous 
medicine, she did not stop to think how bad it was, 
but would say, ‘* Mother I know you would not 
give me such medicines if they were not good for 
me, so I will try to take it as well as I can.” 

Now Charlotte might have done a great deal 
to comfort and amuse her sister, but she seemed 
to think she had the most cause for complaint. 

She would go in from school, throw her bonnet 
on one chair, her shawl and armlets on another, 
and say ‘‘Oh! I am so tired I can hardly stand, 
I do wish I need not go to that ugly school.” 

When requested by her mother to assist her in 
any way, she would say, ‘‘Can’t Fanny do it? 
She has been sitting still all the afternoon I dare 
say.” 

Sins of the brothers came in one day, holding a 
ball in his hand, ‘‘ Charlotte,” said he, ‘‘do sew 
up this rip in my ball?” 

Charlotte. ‘‘NoJI can’t, I’ve enough to do, 
without spending my time sewing your ball. I 
did it too, not longer ago than last Saturday.” 

Edward. ‘‘ Well you did not do it strong then, 
for see it has all come unsewed this whole piece.” 

Charlotte. ‘‘ Do it yourself then, I sha’nt doit 
again I know.” 

Edward was vexed, and went off muttering 
that she was the most disobliging girl he ever 
knew, and wishing he could see Elizabeth Granby ; 
she would do it for him ina minute. He was 
naturally a very good natured boy, and had it not 
been for the example of his eldest sister, he would 
probably have continued so, but as he was con- 
tinually crossed and thwarted by her in all his in- 
nocent pleasures, he by degrees grew to be like 


a, 


part of my story, to tell you more about Elizabeth 
Granby. 


but she would run to the window half a dozen times 
in an hour, to see if dear Libby was coming, and 
when at last she saw her at the end of the street, 
she would clap her little hands, and say, ‘‘Ma, 
Ma, Libby is coming.”” When she heard the 
street door open she would run, and put her arms 
around Elizabeth’s neck, and lisp out, ‘‘ July 
do love Libby.” 

Mrs. Granby was a very feeble woman, and it 
was a very great help to her, to have Elizabeth 
take so much care of her sisters. When little 
Sarah came in from the Infant school, tired and 
hungry, she amused and played with her till tea 
time, that her mother might not be troubled by 
hearing her cry. 

When she heard her Father coming in, tired, 
from his business, she would run to take his coat, 
and get his slippers, and was always rewarded by 
a smile, or a word of praise from him. Then she 
would get little Julia’s pinafore, and tie it on, all 
without waiting to be told, and set her in her high 
chair at the table. 

One day Elizabeth came running in from school, 
and said, ‘*‘ Mama, Emily Sidney’s mother has in- 
vited almost all the girls, to go and take tea there 
tomorrow afternoon. She says Emily has been 
very good lately to her brothers and sisters, and 
very attentive to her studies, and she is going to 
reward her. May I go, Mama?”’ 

Mrs. Granby had been rather more unwell than 
| ususal for two or three days, yet she determined 
ito let Elizabeth go, even at some inconvenience 
|to herself, for she knew that Julia would be crying 
_and fretting for her sister, when she was told that 
| I. would not be at home. All this passed in her 
| mind in a moment, while she was asking to go. 

Mrs. Granby kissed her daughter affectionally, 
| owl said, ‘‘ yes, my dear, I shall be very glad to 
have you enjoy yourself.” That evening Mrs. 
|Granby was so much indisposed, that she was 
| obliged to retire at a very early hour, leaving the 
care of the children entirely to Elizabeth. While 
she was undressing them, she tried to talk as she 
had often heard her mother. She told them when 
they said their prayers they must think about God, 
and how kind he had been to them all the day, 
and then she told them to repeat after her, ‘‘ Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” &c. 

When they were quietly asleep, she went to 
see if she could do any thing to relieve her mother, 
but found her already in bed, and the nurse sitting 
by her. She then went to her own little room, 
and after offering up a fervent prayer to her 
Heavenly Father, to heal her dear mother, and 
take care of her little sisters, she got into bed and 
was soon fast asleep. 

The next morning when Elizabeth went to her 
mother’s room, she was told that she had had a 
very restless night, and she immediately determin- 
ed to give up going to the party that afternoon. 
She said nothing about it, but went quietly to pre- 
pare Sarah for school, after which she told little 
Julia to be a good girl, while she went to school 
to get her books, for she would come back very 
soon. When she got to school she went to the 
teacher and asked to be excused for that day as 
her mother was sick. Her kind teacher readily 
complied with her request, as she had great con- 
fidence that Elizabeth would do right. 

When it was known that she could not go to 
the party, all her companions were very sorry, 
and told her they should not enjoy themselves 
half as well if she was not there. 

Going home this good little girl could not help 
crying, to think how much pleasure they should 
lose, but in a moment she thought how happy she 
should make her sisters by staying with them, and 
she entered the house with a cheerful countenance. 

I think by this time all the little gizls and boys 
who have read this story, will see how much hap- 
pier Elizabeth was than Charlotte; and all because 








her. Little children feel the force of examples. | 


But I now rejoice to turn from this unpleasant | her, and I hope they will try to be like E} 


Her little sister Julia was only two years old, 7 














she was obliging, and tried to please those about 


izabeth, 
Devx Y, 


for then every body will love them. 
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CONVERSION OF A LITTLE Boy, 
Reported by a Tract Distributor. 


A little boy about twelve years of age was in 
the habit of attending Sabbath school. He went 
to school because his parents wished him to so 
and not because he loved to study the Bible, or 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ, or loved to pray. 
But the Lord met him there and convicted him of 
his sins. A teacher or some other person related 
to the school the facts contained in the tract en- 
titled ‘‘ Lydia Sturtevant.” This is a very inter- 
esting tract published by the American Tract So- 
ciety, and was distributed in almost every famil 
in the city in September last. This little boy lis- 
tened to the facts very attentively and went home 
very much distressed about his own situation. 
His mother seeing his distress inquired the cause 
of it. He said he felt that he was a lost sinner 
and was afraid that he never should be saved. 
His mother asked him why he felt so. He said 
he heard in the Sabbath school the story of a 
young lady who formed a resolution to repent, 
but put off repentance until it was forever too late; 
and he was afraid he had done so too. He said 
the young lady died without finding mercy, and 
she called her resolution ‘‘ The fatal resolution,” 
and he was afraid he too should die and find that 
there was no mercy for him. His mother then 
presented him the tract left by the tract distributor, 
and after reading it he said that was the same 
story he heard related in the Sabbath school. 

He continued for about two weeks very much 
agitated and distressed about his condition as a 
sinner. He slept very little and ate very little 
during the whole period. He would often in the 
night time call upon his father who slept in an ad- 
joining room to get up and pray for him, for he 
was a lost sinner; and at almost any time of the 
night he might be heard calling upon the Lord te 
have mercy upon hima miserable sinner. One 
Sabbath, his father being ill and unable to attend 
church, read a sermon to him from a book entitled, 
** Youth’s Guide to Happiness.”? The text was, 
‘* Being justified by faith we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” After hearing 
the sermon, he felt that he could submit to the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and now thinks he is justified 
by faith and has that peace with God which the 
world can neither give nor take away. He has 
been before the session and been examined for 
admission to the church, and been received by the 
session; but on account of his youth, his parents 
have wished him to wait until another communion 
season. [M. ¥. Evangelist. 
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SINS OF THE TONGUE, 


** Mary,” said Mrs. B. to her little girl as she 
sat by her bed-side one evening, ‘‘ your conver- 
sation to-day has reminded me a great many times 
of a passage of Scripture, which I am afraid you 
have quite forgotten. It is in the Epistle of 
James,—‘ But the tongue can no man tame; it is 
an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.’ Perhaps 
you could not call to mind all, or half of what you 
have said to-day: but listen tome while I read an 
account of the manner in which a small part of 
the time has been spent.— 

‘© When Mary had taken her work as usual, 
after breakfast, half an hour at least was spent 
in what I should call idle conversation; of no use 
to herself or any one else. She began, ‘Jane, 
co you know where my scissors are? Mother, de 
you know? Oh! here they are on the carpet; I 
think all scissors ought to have strings, for they 
are always falling on the floor. Mother, I should 


like a pink ribbon for mine;—no, I should like a 
purple one better, because my dress is purple. 
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Mother, I don’t like to sew so soon after break- 
fast,—may I jump rope a little while? I wish 
there was no such thing as sewing; I should like 
to have all our clothes grow ready made. Then 
we should’nt need thimbles, or scissors, or nee- 
dles, and we might do what we pleased all day 
long. Oh! it would be delightful. Why, Jane! 
how queerly your hair looks, What did you comb 
it back so for? You look more like a Quakeress 
than any thing. Do let me fix it better,—will 
you? Have not I sewed almost an hour, mother? 
Oh, J am so tired: and there is Ellen playing all 
alone on the grass. She never has any work to 
do, and I wish I had’nt. Oh, mother, there is a 
little bird on the fence. I guess he is hungry. 
May I goand give him some crumbs? I will come 
back in two or three minutes. How queerly that 
child looks with her red hood on. ‘I hope she is 
warm enough with it, this hot day.’—And so 
Mary went on talking, but she had forgotten that 
for every idle word she must one day give an ac- 
count, 

‘‘ Presently her little brother George came in 
with some variegated pinks, which Mary knew 
came from her own garden. ‘Oh, George,’ ex- 
claimed she, ‘what have you been doing?—You 
have pulled off all my pinks. Mother, 1 do wish 
you would’nt let him go into the garden, for he 
always pulls off my roses, or treads on my daisies. 
Yesterday he went out and pulled off the only 
tulip that was in bloom; and now only see what 
he has done. You are avery naughty boy,’ said 
she to the little fellow, who, entirely unconscious 
of having done any mischfef was quietly laying 
his pinks side by side upon his mother’s work- 
table. Mary was not just in the temper at this 
moment to perceive the blessedness of ruling the 
spirit, and giving ‘a soft answer.’ 

‘¢ In the course of the morning, a lady called, 
bringing her little daughter with her. They had 
no sooner gone than Mary began, ‘ What a queer 
lady Mrs. M. is. How loud she talks—and how 
fast. I should think she was very cross, too; for 
when I asked the little girl if her mother would 
be willing to have her spend the day here, she 
said, ‘ No, and it would do no good for me to ask 
her.’ I don’t think that little girl is very pleasant 
either; for she would hardly speak to me, or an- 
swer me when I spoke to her.’-—Mary had forgot- 
ten the command, ‘ Speak not evil one of another.’ 

Mrs. B. here ceased reading and added, ‘‘I 
think you will be satisfied, Mary, from the small 
part of your conversation that I have recorded, 
that the tongue is indeed ‘an unruly evil,’ and 
needs to be brought into subjection. The apostle 
implies that it is exceeding difficult to govern the 
tongue, for he says, ‘For every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; 
but the tongue can no man tame.’ And again he 
says, ‘If any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body.’ But for our encouragement we may re- 
member that we are not required to attempt the 
work in our own strength; that the promise is, 
‘If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not: and it shall be given him,’—And if you 
would overcome temptation, let your hourly peti- 
tion be, ‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: 
keep the door of my lips.’ ” [Lowell Obs. 





THE DRUNKARD’S END. 

‘** Oh! view on its surface the ruins of genius, 

The wreck of the scholar, the Christian, and friend, 

The learning, the wit, the graces that charm’d us, 

In the life-drowning how! meet a permanent end.’? 

During the cold winter of 1832, business of an 

important nature called me through the northern 
section of Vermont. The way was long and 
dreary, the road frequently blocked with snow; 
and towards the close of a tempestuous afternoon, 
I gladly found myself approaching the humble inn 
of a small village. Giving my horse to an attend- 
ant, I hastily entered the house; and so much was 
I beaumbed with cold that I had been some mo- 








ments before the fire, before I noticed that an as-| 


semblage of people present were then preparing 
for a funeral. Asthe clergyman addressed the 
throne of grace, I inferred from his petitions for 
absent relatives, that it was a stranger for whom 
they were performing the last offices; and from 
the earnestness with which he implored the grace 
of God, to keep all present from the vice of in- 
temperance, I was led to think he had fallen its 
victim. After he had closed, the usual invitation 
was given for those present to look for the last 
time upon the face ofthe dead. With that instinc- 
tive curiosity so natural to us all, 1 too went for- 
ward to gaze upon this sad relic of mortality. I 
beheld the countenance of a young man, bloated 
and disfigured, and was turning away, when an 
indistinet recollection of having seen the face be- 
fore, caused me to look again. 
take. Though sadly marred, it was indeed my 
earliest and best friend that lay before me. So 
long and earnest was my gaze; so completely for- 
gotten was every thing but him: that the under- 
taker was obliged to remind me that it was time 
for him to proceed in his duties. He had nearly 
closed the coffin, when I interrupted him, hardly 
conscious of what I said, ‘‘ Oh, let me look once 
more upon the face of my friend.” He again 


made way for me, and after satisfying myself that | === 
it was indeed Henry L., 1 withdrew from the gaze 
of all, and gave vent to my feelings in the bitterest | =---— 


flood of tears I had shed since my childhood. My 
kind host soon interrupted me by asking, if I 
would not follow as mourner in the procession. I 
answered him, ‘‘ Most certainly, my early friend 


shall not go unattended to his grave.”” The sim- 


ple preparations were soon made; and as the 
hearse moved slowly on, my mind reverted to the 
time when I had known its occupant, full of life 
and happiness. Oh, what an age of suffering and 
sin he must have endured, to cause so great a 
change. I knew him, the darling ‘‘son of his 
mother, and she a widow,” enjoying all the com- 
forts of life, in a pleasant New-England village, 
where we were both at school. 


it for commercial speculations in a distant country, 
our correspondence had for a time been frequent. 
But since my return to my native land, although 
I had repeatedly written, I had not received a 
word from him. Yet rumor had told me that his 
habits were unsettled, if not dissipated. 


As we deposited him in his lonely bed, I felt 


that I was again and forever separated from him; 
and when we turned from the grave yard, I know 
not that I should have felt more desolate, had I 
been the only created being in the universe. 
Night was fast closing upon us; the wintry wind 
sighed heavily around, and to my saddened heart, 
the solitary room and cheerful fire of our inn were 
most welcome. 

In the course of the evening, I obtained from 
my landlord all the information in his possession 
relative to my friend. It seemed that he had been 
wandering about in the vicinity for several days; 
that he would sometimes ask the privilege of a 
seat by the fire, and a piece of bread to eat; that 
he was haggard and dejected in the extreme; and 
on the last day he was seen among them, as he 
was receiving a morsel from the hand of an old 
lady, he said to her, ‘‘ You remind me of my 
mother.” ‘‘ Your mother,” said the good wo- 
man: ‘‘ Oh, how she must suffer for you.”” This 
struck a thrilling chord in his soul. He rushed 
from the house towards a small pond, around 
which he was seen to linger; and apparently 
watching his opportunity, when no one observed 
him, he plunged into the water, and in less than 
an hour was taken up as you have seen to-day. 
‘* He has left,’’ added my informant, ‘‘a bundle, 
in which were these two letters.”’ One was di- 
rected to his mother; the other to me. In mine 
he detailed in simple yet affecting language, his 
sufferings since we parted, the gradnal manner in 
which he had been led captive by intemperance, 


Together we had 
studied; together had rambled the fields in search 
of plants and minerals; had entered neighboring 
counting houses in the same city; and when I left 


land the iron grasp with which it had held him. 
|** Oh,” added he, ‘‘if you have a son, let him 
| beware of the first drop.—Let ‘touch not, taste 
;not, handle not,” be inscribed upon every thing 
that intoxicates; and if a motive is ever wanting 
| to enforce his abstinenee, remind him of your poor 
jfriend Flenry L.”’ 

| tis necessary to add, that the night was to me 
asleepless one. Before commencing my journey 
in the morning, I visited his grave, and. engaged 
my landlord to erect a humble stone upon it, that 
his friends, in journeying that way, might find 
where he was laid.—I transmitted to his afflicted 
mother, from the nearest town, the letter he had 
left for her, together with my own knowledge of 
his death, and the deep sympathy I felt in her 
affliction; although at the moment I wrote, I felt 








I could not mis-jhow utterly vain and worthless was all human 


sympathy in such agony of grief as her’s must be; 
how impotent the words of comfort would fall on a 
mother’s ear, mourning over an only son, who 
had fallen into a drunkard’s grave, and must in- 
herit the drunkard’s portion. Oh! is there net 
some young man, entering life with as fair pros- 
pects as his, who can take warning from his mel- 
ancholy end, and be kept in the strait and narrow 
path of temperance? [ Western Recorder. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE FAVORITE BIRDS. 

It was in that season of the year, when the an- 
imal world is all activity and joy, that a kind pa- 
rent took her children into the couniry, to partake 
of the delights which the summer decoration’s af- 
ford to the bounding hearts of happy childhood. 

The cottage to which they made their annual 
resort was situated on a highly cultivated farm, 
which was fertilized by a beautiful river that ran 
rapidly before the door, and seemed to reflect in 
its clear waters every visible object. 

Every body who has been in the country, knows 
with what a renovated cheerful look every object 
is tinged after a refreshing shower, when a beau- 
;tiful sunshine succeeds. The flowers seem to 
give out new freshness and life, the birds are in 
full choir; and the whole face of nature seems to 
smile. It was at such atimeas this, that Mrs. L 
permitted her three children to have a merry play 
at a short distance from the house. : 

But presently, George saw a man approaching, 
carrying a large box, which appeared to be heavy 
and oppressive—He thought, at first sight, it wes 
the carpenter, laden with his tools, setting out 
upon some ‘‘ fresh job ”—but as he approached, 
they found it was a poor Italian boy, with a cage 
full of birds: there were linnets, and larks, and 
one canary among the collection. The children 
were delighted with the music of these little song- 
sters, and each urged his petition that their mother 
might purchase one for cach of them: ‘ How 
delightful it would be,” they exclaimed, ‘to car- 
ry them into the city in the winter season, and 
when all the birds are flown in the country, we 
shall have ours singing merrily.”’ 

‘* With your promises that they shall be regu- 
larly fed, children,” said the mother, ‘‘I will 
purchase each of you one, leaving you to select 
for yourselves.” Robert and Henry took each a 
lark—but Jane preferred the canary. The poor 
foreigner was rejoiced at this addition to his purse, 
and marched off as happily as if he had come in 
possession of thousands, although he had really 
only enough to give him a comfortable supper and 
a night’s lodging. This furnishes us with a proof 
that happiness consiSts not in abundance; but 
merely enough for present wants, gives to the 
unaspiring as much an air of independence, as he 
who nails his coffers of gold. 

But to return to my story: A cage was pro- 
vided for each little bird, and they were hung in 
the windows of the children’s bed-chamber. But 
there is not an agreeable object in the world, that 
does not require some attention and care to keep 
it so—the birds must be fed, and furnished with 
water, and their cages, like a parlor, should be 
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cleansed and well attended. This was pleasant 
employment, a few days, to our young friends; 
but before the week closed, by accident or care- 
lessness, the door of the cage was left open, and 
the cat devoured Robert’s lark, leaving only afew 
scattered feathers to tell him of its sad fate. 
Henry therefore seeing the sorrow of his brother 
for his loss, consoled him by telling him, that his 
should be viewed as the property of both, and, by 
being sharers, the bird would be better treated. 
But two masters seldom do as well as one. Not 
many weeks had elapsed before the boys noticed 
that the bird drooped, and finally fell from his 
roosting place, and died, from actual starvation! 
Jane, therefore, had only her canary to carry 
home with them: she was attentive for a little time 
to its wants; but growing tired of its music, she 
left it hanging in her window, upon a bitter cold 
night, and it shared the same fate as the others. 
Mrs. L. noted all the omissions and neglects of 
her children, and suffered no acts of carelessness 
to pass without its moralizing effect. She there- 
fore called them together, from the midst of a 
scene of merriment, and reminded them of their 
promises to be faithful to their little songsters, 
which she purchased merely for their amusement. 
“You know,” said she ‘‘how you have requited 
my presents. Had it not been for your habits of 
carelessness, not one of the three little birds would 
have died. I wish you to learn from this, that 
you are wholly unfitted to select for yourselves, 
the objects which demand your attention. Obey 
the commands of those, whose experience has 
taught them what is best for you. It was not my 
intention to have given you those birds. I only 
did it at your urgent requests, in order to test 
your faithfulness.” 
" The little group of children hung their heads 
with shame; and whenever they afterwards so- 
licited a favor which their mother saw it was best 
to withhold, by referring them to the ‘‘ story of 
the birds,” they were silent, and felt that she 
knew what was best for them.—([Juv. Repository. 








MISCELLANY. 








MY MOTHER. 


A candidate for the ministry, on the day of his ordi- 
nation, being asked a reason of the hope that he had 
been called by divine grace, expressed himself as fol- 
lows:--- 

*« | have no miracle to publish: I have no surpris- 
ing or sudden change to relate; but blessed be his 
name, I was brought up in the nu: ture and admonition 
ofthe Lord. The taking of my little hand in her’s— 
I think I feel it still—and leading me aside to pray: 
her concern on returning from the house of God, to 
enable me to remember and understand the sermon; 
the murmur of her dear voice at her devotions as I 
passed her chamber door; the maxims and principles 
she lodged in my infant mind; the tears that hedewed 
her reproofs; the caresses that enforced her entreaties; 
her cheerfulness, that constantly said, ‘O taste and 
see that the Lord is good;’ her example, that embodied 
her religion, and made it as lovely as herself;—these 
endear the memory of a mother,from whom underGod, 
I have derived my spiritual, as wellas my natural, life.” 





The Praying Servant. 

A girl who belonged to a Sunday-school in Birming- 
ham, obtained a situation as nurse maid in a respecta- 
ble family. One Sunday evening her mistress was 
informed that Mary had been to the Methodist chapel, 
when she immediately ordered the girl in her presence, 
and gave her warning to quit her service in a month, 
saying that she would have no chapel-going servants 
in her house. In the course of the ensuing week one 
of the servants tok her mistress that Mary used to 
pray every night before she went to sleep. -The ser- 
vant advised her mistress to eome up stairs and listen 
after they were gone to bed, and that she might hear 
Mary pray in the dark without a book. The mistress 
accordingly went up that night, and she heard Mary 
praying aloud for her master and mistress, and parti- 
cularly for the little child whom she used to nurse. 
The mistress was very much affected, and informed 
her husband of it. He went up on the next night, and 
heard Mary’s fervent prayer, at which he was so 
greatly affected that he afterwards told his wife, with 
tears, that she must not part with Mary. They as- 
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certained that Mary had Jearnt to pray by attending 
the Sunday-school, and on the next Sunday evening 
the master, the mistress, and Mary, all went to Chapel 
together. This Mary was confirmed in her situation, 
and was made the means of bringing her master and 
mistress to attend a place of worship, which they af- 
terwards did regularly, and they also became sub- 
scribers to the Sunday-school. 





Usefulness Long Concealed. 

Recently a respectably dressed man entered a Sun- 
day school in London, and after some conversation 
with the superintendent, stated that about 25 years ago 
he wasa scholar in that school, and while in attend- 
ance, the truths of religion which he was taught made 
a strong impression on his mind. He left the school, 
and entered on board a ship in his majesty’s navy. 
He there experienced many trials, and endured many 
vicissitudes, and though he made no profession of re- 
ligion at that time, still many lessons which he had re- 
ceived from his teachers would come into his mind. 
At the close of the war he was paid off, and as a re- 
ward for his services he received a considerable grant 
of land in Canada, in which he had been located for 
several years, and while there he became decidedly 
pious, and had prospered very well on his estate. He 
attributed to the instructions received in the Sunday 
school the state of his mind while on ship board, 
which would not allow him to commit sin as others 
did, and traced to the same cause his ultimate decision 
to lead a pious life; and further, that he considered 
his prosperity in his farm as mainly arising from the 
lessons of prudence and religion received in early life 
from his teachers. He expressed himself very grate- 
= God, that he had been brought up in a Sunday- 
school. 





The Pagan voice of Prayer. 


A missionary was once travelling in India, in the 
midst of heathen idolatry; he came, weary and ex- 
hausted, to a little hut where he put up for the night. 
Only a thin curtain separated his apartment from 
another, in which others slept. In the night he was 
awaked by a human voice in the other room. He 
listened, and he heard some one praying with great 
earnestness to Jesus Christ. Yes, sir, in that land of 
idols, in the midst of pagan idolatry, in the silence and 
darkness of the night, that soul was lifting up strong 
crying unto Him who is able and willing to save; and 
who hath said, ‘‘ Ask and it shall be given unto you, 
seek and ye shall find.” And how, sir, had he learned 
Jesus? Not by a minister, or a Bible; he had none: 


but by a little Tract, which some one had given to his 
child. 





The Boy that became a Traitor. 


There are few things more disgraceful in children 
than to be cruel to those harmless creatures, which are 
unable to defend themselves. If I see a child pull off 
the wings of an insect, or throw stones at a toad, or 
take pains to set his foot upon a worm,---I am sure 
there is something wrong about him, or that he has 
not been well instructed. ‘There was once a boy who 
loved to give pain to every thing that came in his way, 
over which he could get any power. He would take 
the eggs from the mourning Robin,-~and torture the 
unfledged Sparrow.---Cats and Dogs, the peaceable 
Cow, and the faithful Horse, he delighted to worry 
and distress. I do not like to tell you of the man 
cruel things that he did. He was told that such deeds 
were wrong. An excellent lady with whom he lived 
used to warn and reprove-him for his evil conduct. 
But he did not reform. When he grew up he became 
a soldier. He was never sorry to see men wounded, 
and blood running upon the earth. He became so 
wicked as to lay a plan to betray his country, and sell 
it into the hands of the enemy. This isto be a traitor. 
But he was discovered, and fied. He never dared to 
return to his native land, but lived despised, and died 
miserably in a foreign clime. Such was the end of the 
cruel bey, who loved to give pain to animals. His 
name was Benedict Arnold. He wasborn at Norwich, 
in Gonnecticut, and the beautiful city of his birth is 
ashamed of his memory. 





THE HARE, 

Whilst Dr. Townson was at Gottingen, a young 
Hare was brought to him, which he took so much pains 
with, as to render it more familiar than these animals 
commonly are. In the evenings it was so frolicsome, 
that it would run and jump about his sofa and bed. 
Sometimes, in its play it would leap upon, and pat him 
with its forefeet; or, whilst he was reading, would 
even knock the book outofhis hand. But whenever a 
stranger entered the room, the little animal always 
exhibited considerable alarm. 

Mr. Borlase saw a Hare that was so familiar as to 





feed from the hand, lie under a chair in a common 
sitting-room, and appear in every other respect as easy 
and comfortable in its situation as alap-dog. It now 
and then went out into the garden, but, after regaling 
itself, always returned to the house as its proper habi- 
tation. Its usual companions were a grey-hound and 
a spaniel, both so fond of hare-hunting, without any 
person to accompany them. With these two dogs his 
tame Hare spent its evenings: they always slept on 


the same hearth and it would frequently rest itself 
upon them. 





Love of Music by Sheep. 

We were surrounded by a large flock of sheep which 
were leaving their fold to go to their pasture; one of 
onr party took his flute out of his pocket, and sayin 
‘** Tam going to turn Corydon, let us see whether the 
sheep will recognize their pastor,” began to play. 
The sheep and goats, which were following each other 
towards the mountain with their heads hanging down 
raised them at the first sound of the flute; and all, with 
a general and hasty movement, turned to the side from 
wheuce the agreeable noise proceeded. Gradually 
they flocked round the musician, and listened with 
motionless attention. He ceased playing; still the 
sheep did not stir. Theshepherd with his staff obliged 
those nearest tohim to move on. They obeyed; but 
no sooner did the fluter begin again to play than his 
innocent auditors returned to him. The shepherd, 
out of patience pelted them with clods of earth, but 
not one of them would move. ‘The fluter played with 
additional skill; the shepherd exasperated, whistled, 
scolded, and pelted the fleecy amateurs with stones. 
Such as were hit by them began to march, but others 
still refused to stir. At last the shepherd was obliged 
to entreat our Orpheus to cease his magical sounds. 
The sheep then moved off; but continued to stop at a 
distance as often as our friend resumed his instrument. 


Bombat’s Life of Haydn. 


Story of an Eagle. 

A servant maid at Munich, heing in a garden with 
a little child nine months old, set it down on the 
ground, when suddenly an eagle darted from the air 
to seize upon it as his prey. The servant, who was 
fortunately close by, with the greatest courage and 
presence of mind, threw a shawl at the bird, which 
covering his eyes, not only prevented him from seizing 
the infant, but even fromescaping. She boldly caught 
hold of the robber, and in spite of his struggles, held 
him fast till some person came to her assistance. His 
majesty amply rewarded the heroine, who received 
some wounds in the contest, and sent the prisoner to 
the menagerie at Nymphenburg. 











POETRY. 
THE LOST NESTLINGS. 
BY MISS C°ULD. 
** Have you seen my darling nestlings? ” 
A mother robin cried. 
** J cannot, cannot find them, 
Though I’ve sought them far and wide. 
‘* T left them well this morning, 
When I went to seek their food; 
But I found, upon returning, 
I’d a nest without a brood. 
**O have you nought to tell me, 
That will ease my aching breast, 
About my tender offspring 
That I left within the nest ? 
**T have called them in the bushes, 
And the rolling stream heside, 
Yet they came not at my bidding, 
I’m afraid they all have died ! ” 
** T can tell you all about them,” 
Said a little wanton boy, 
‘* For ’t was I, that had the pleasure 
Your nestlings to destroy. 
*¢ But | did not think their mother 
Her little ones would miss, 
Or ever come to hail me 
. With a wailing sound like this. 
*] did not know your bosom 
Was formed to suffer wo, 
And mourn your murdered children, 
Or I had not grieved you so. 
‘© Pm sorry that Pve taken 
The lives I can’t restore, 
And this regret stall teach me 
To do the thing no more. 
© T ever shall remember 
The plaintive sounds I’ve heard, 
Nor kill another nestling 
To pain a mother bird.” 
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